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firman of May 5, N.S. Stratford, however, opposed the granting by Turkey of Russia's other demands, because he believed that they "would eventually prove fatal to the Forte's independence/' The English influence prevailed, and on May 21, N.S., Menshikov, after several postponements, finally left Constantinople without achieving his object. Nesselrode informed the Porte (May 31, N.S.) that unless Menshikov's demands were accepted within eight days Russian troops would occupy the Danubian principalities, "not to make war on the sultan . . . but to obtain material guarantees7' which were to be retained until the Ottoman government complied with Russian requests.
Contrary to the textbook version, the religious issue was not an essential factor in the Franco-Russian dispute. Edouard Drouyn de Lhuys, French minister of foreign affairs, admitted that the question of the Holy Places was in itself unimportant and merely provided an opportunity for breaking down the continental alliance which for nearly half a century had paralyzed France. Nicholas, it will be remembered, disliked the panslav movement. In 1826 he told Wellington that the Russian people cared nothing about those who shared their religious faith. In May, 18 5 3, Menshikov intimated to the Turkish government that the dispute about the Holy Places was "a secondary matter and could be easily abandoned/7 It is significant that the granting by the Porte, under Stratford's influence, of important concessions to its Orthodox subjects (June 7, 1853, N.S.) failed to improve the situation. The real issue was one of broad "national interests" as interpreted by monarchs and statesmen. In England and France the government was influenced by public sentiment, which responded to the intense anti-Russian campaign conducted by patriotic and liberal organizations, and perhaps by financial and trading groups. It is more difficult to detect such influence in Russia because under the regime of rigorous censorship the outcry of militant Orthodox circles, which are often said to have forced the hand of the tsar, could not have been heard except with government permission. Russia had no important economic interests in the southern sea routes, Although the export of wheat, which went chiefly through the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, had increased from 1825 to 1850, it, still remained relatively insignificant, and there is nothing to indicate that grain exporters had any part ii> determining the government's near-eastern policy.